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OUR NATIONAL CHURCH 


OME excellent members of the 
Church of England seem, to a 
distant onlooker like myself, somewhat 
too ready to let judgment go by default 
against them on the solemn question of 
the Established Church. Not a few, 
indeed, appear, with a sort of exag- 
gerated political Quakerism, to shrink 
from supporting that august and precious 
institution, even by the quiet weapon of 
a vote. The object of this little 


book is to bring before members 
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of the Church three aspects of her 
system which are not always duly 


appreciated. 


I. The peculiar type of worship 
which it preserves, and of character 


which it has a tendency to form. 


II. The completeness at which it 


aims. 


Ill. The tone and, so to speak, 
climate of learning which it presents 
in defence of the Bible. 


i 


The peculiar type of worship which 
it preserves, and the character which it 


has a tendency to form. 
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1. The peculiar type of the worship 
of our Church. 

The idea of the Established Church 
of England in this important matter is 
not to isolate and exaggerate the 
conception of the priest as in the 
unreformed Be omimudion or of the 
minister as in reformed Communions. 
We are not helplessly tied down to 
the alternative between the mechanical 
theory of the priesthood, which ends in 
-priestcraft, and mere negative anti- 
sacerdotalism. The full conception is 
the priest or minister as the organ of 
the people—the priesthood inherent in 
the Church, acting through a ministerial 
organ, together with the people. I 
must refer to the excellent article upon 
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Anglican Worship by W. C. Burrows, 
M.A., in Church Problems, pp. 180-210. 
Several important consequences follow 
from this. Public services must be in 
the vernacular. The Epistle to the 
Romans makes a thoughtful reader aware 
that the majority of the Roman Church 
at that period spoke Greek. As time 
went on Latin was adopted. Why? 
Not with the intention of drilling all 
nations into one tongue because the 
majesty of Rome required it, but simply 
because Latin was the vernacular. 
Another consequence, almost equally 
important, is that Divine service must 
be a consentient service. There must be 
not merely a minister praying for the 
the congregation, but a congregation 
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praying with the minister. The con- 
gregation and the minister must both be 
assured of a practical compact of agree- 
ment as touching what things they shall 
ask. This lies at the root of what has 
seemed to many the extravagant and 
hide-bound Liturgicalism of our Church. 
Taking men as they are, and the Church 
as it is, Church worship can scarcely be 
congregational unless it be liturgical. 
We sometimes have an opportunity of 
seeing forms wherein even undeniably 
beautiful Collects, composed agreeably 
to the prescriptions of Durandus, but 
brand-new, ae not strike home, do 
not bite, as the cutlers say. Go into a 
church where unfamiliar forms, issued by 
authority, are being used; the people 
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gape at them, but take very little part 
in them. In literature a man cannot 
say, “Go to; I will write an epic.” In 
the ecclesiastical department a man can- 
not say, “Go to; I will write a Litany, 
or compose a Collect.’ And thus the 
right position of the ministry is assured. 
In Communions where the worship is 
not of our character the ministry is apt 
to be either deposed or deified. On 
the one hand, the grave and august 
fanaticism of Latin Christianity deepens 
the gloom and multiplies the shadows 
in the Churches, makes the mystery 
more mysterious, raises the priest on 
eminence beyond eminence until a man 
is charged with superhuman attributes, 


until thought and language reel before 
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the “evocation” (not only the invoca- 
tion, in Cardinal Newman’s startling 
language) of the Eternal. On the other 
hand, the minister is reduced to being 
a humanly-appointed professor of the 
art of persuasion. The right mean be- 
tween the two opposite extremes is 
in our Twenty-third Article, in the 
Preface to our Ordinal, and practically 
floated into the minds of our people 
by the whole tenor of our worship. 
An eloquent French writer has said: 
“We must not imagine that the public 
worship of the early Christians was after 
the model of the cold assemblies of our 
own days, where unpremeditated in- 
dividual inspirations have no part. We 


must rather think of English Quakers, 
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American Shakers, French Ultra-Spiritual 
Communions” (Renan’s St. Paul, p. 237). 
Certainly liturgies did not spring at once 
complete from the brain and heart of the 
earliest Christians. 

In the miracle of the Pentecost there 
was apparently a double gift of under- 
standing and speaking with other tongues, 
and also of speaking in mystic language 
which needed interpretation. When we 
turn to 1 Cor. xiv. we find the utterances, 
the interpreters, the babbling sounds, the 
sighs that cannot fully be uttered in 
human vocables. Then the few words in 
Hebrew, Greek, and Latin, often heard in 
united worship; the repeated Amen, the 
Alleluia, the Kyrie Eleison, the Christe 


Eleison, the Sursum Corda, the Dominus 
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vobiscum, the Gloria in Euxcelsis. Before 
long this molten metal of devotion was 
solidified. Gradually there came Liturgies, 
Hymns, Collects; then at the period of 
the English Reformation it was seen with 
wonderful clearness that here in the 
heritage of the past lay the domain of the 
future; that here lay the refutation, 
beautiful and uncontroversial, at once of 
the patrons of priestcraft and the friends 
of fanaticism—the priest reduced to his 
proper place, the Christian people with 
their imprescriptible inheritance, the 
parrhesia of Christian liberty, the right 
of saying out ali before God—all their sin, 
all their sorrow, all their hope—the min- 
ister with his proper message, with his 
lofty commission; the people as fellow- 
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workers with him. It is a long, but it is’ 
an instructive way from the broken cries 
of glossology to our majestic liturgies. 

How interesting it is to note that the 
highest summit of impassioned devotion 
possible for English-speaking people is 
attained in the first document after the 
separation from Rome; that the first part 
of the Liturgy is the Litany drawn up by 
Cranmer ! 

Is it not, then, worth our while to 
strive to the uttermost in preserving for 
the nation the record of our public 
services, stamped, as they are, with this 
peculiar and precious hall-mark, for those 
who are to come after us ? 

2. As to the tendency of our system 
to form and perpetuate a mode of 
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thought, think of the intense and pervad- 
ing Scripturalness of our service, and of 
one of its real, though perhaps not often 
observed, consequences. You will realise 
at once the immense proportion of 
Scriptures — Canticles, Psalms, Lessons, 
Epistles, and Gospels. Scripture is not 
treated as if God’s Word were a rickety 
thing which could not stand on its own 
feet without our word of exposition—a 
hopeless stammerer which we must teach 
to make itself audible. Sometimes when 
we are invited to a “Scriptural service ” 
we may remind ourselves, and those who 
invite us, that we are the children of a 
Church which reads in public more 
Scripture than any other in Christendom. 
The fact of this free and impartial 
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reading of Scripture leads to this, among 
many other things. It says quietly, but 
not less powerfully, “ Your Church. is 
honest. She brings her children face to 
face, not with a scrap-book of selected 
verses, but with the whole Bible; and 
you especially, who are her ministers and 
students, have to face the whole Bible.” 
We have been told in immortal words by 
Bacon that “in Nature man, as the 
interpreter of Nature, understands as 
much as he has observed and can classify 
—so much, and no more.” “That is the 
true philosophy which best gives back the 
utterances of Nature.” So is that the 
best theology which most faithfully gives 
back the utterances of Scripture. It will 


at once be seen that teachers of this spirit 
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are not the kind of men who, for any 
advantage to their own cause or party, 
would condescend to avail themselves of 
fabricated verses or passages. Nor are 
they goaded on by that pruritus of 
originality which has led so many eminent 
Germans astray. Each passage, or even 
phrase, ascertained to be genuine is 
approached as if it came direct from its 
author. What did the phrase mean in 
the mind of the writer, and as it must 
have presented itself to those who 
originally received it? Dogmas duly 
formulated, and ecclesiastical organisa- 
tion, are to be duly honoured; but the 
first object of a student formed in the 
school which we have mentioned must be 


to feel and know the inner Divine life 
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through which they were shaped. The 
code of doctrine is not the standard of 
interpretation, but the veswlt of interpreta- 
tion, aided powerfully, no doubt, by the 
collective Christian consciousness. 
Honesty in presenting the whole 
Scripture leads to obedience all round: 
obedience to the rules of criticism, of 
exact scholarship, of free historical in- 
quiry. This spirit of interpretation 
passed on from the New Testament to 
ecclesiastical history and to the earliest 
remains of Christian antiquity. This 
determined scholarly candour, this no- 
bility of truth-seeking, is the hope of the 
future; it is the spirit which faces the 
whole Bible fairly at the lectern; it 


carries the same spirit outside the Church, 
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faces it in the study, faces it in the 
Divinity School, faces it in the pulpit. 
A typical Churchman, the late Bishop of 
London, pervaded by this principle, once 
said, when those about him were speaking 
of epitaphs, that he should like to deserve 
as his epitaph—* Here lies a man who 
tried to write history truly.” We do 
not want the optical illusions of Sects, 
who see the whole landscape in the same 
colour as the painted windows through 
which they look. We do not envy the 
cocksureness which arises from the lack of 
perspective and proportion, the conceit 
of the conclusions arrived at by false 
modes of measurement and defective 
instruments of judgment. This is an 


influence which is formed and developed 
19 
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by the very nature of our Church, and 
we cannot afford to lose it or have it 
weakened and narrowed by assenting to 
Disestablishment. 

(3) But the system of our Church has 
a tendency to form a type of character 
as well as of thought. And the great 
end of a Christian Church is not the 
formation of dogma, important as that is, 
but the formation of character. Churches — 
and Communions the most opposed, the | 
Church of Aquinas and the Church of 
Calvin, have alike been haunted by an 
ultra-metaphysical devil, the devil of 
definition. We read that-a tribe —I 
fancy of North-American Indians— 
believed in the existence of two spirits 


hostile to each other, who divided between 
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them the sovereignty of the world. One 
of these spirits created a hare that never 
could be caught, the other a dog who 
could never fail to catch. The infallible 
hare necessarily obtained a start; the 
infallible dog made his rush. The ages 
have been filled with an immortal cours- 
ing-match; people have long seen two 
scurrying shadows gliding over endless 
fields, and followed them for generations 
with fierce cries. At last the weary 
world. has seen that the race is no 
more than a race of shadows; that some 
speculations of Augustine or Calvin, 
of Aquinas or Jonathan Edwards, are 
nothing more. 

Let me point out one part of our service 


in its educative influence upon Christian 
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life. I refer to the constantly recurring 
confession of sin as a safeguard against 
the “unctuous self-righteousness ” which 
men have looked upon as a national 
form of Pelagianism in English-speaking 
Christians. Does not the daily General 
Confession and Absolution proclaim the 
old truth enunciated by St. John in the 
most effective shape, “If we say that we 
have no sin, we deceive ourselves”? It 
is one of the beautiful contradictions 
which lie at the root of all spiritual life. 
Pardon is to be always sought. Purifica- 
tion is to be always going on. There 
must still be new pardons, new purifica- 
tions, new self-surrender, as there must 
be continuing sinfulness. Can this truth 


be at once so delicately and so power- 
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fully brought home to a community by 
any other means? Again, in practical 
life we might turn to that lofty concep- 
tion of duty which peculiarly belongs to 
the English-speaking race—not glory or 
anything lower, but duty towards God 
and man. A great German pastor (Dr. 
Dryander) said lately in a sermon before 
the Emperor of Germany, “ Not richness 
of soil, not ancient culture, not favourable 
circumstances, but ethical force, raised us 
and nerved us to overcome all difficulties. 
One strong thought pervades the history 
of these centuries; one possession has, 
in course of long and toilsome centuries, 
become the people’s own: it is the cate- 
gorical imperative of duty.” A noble 


testimony! But I can give one as high. 
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From an annual report of the year’s work 
in a parish of Whitechapel in a recent 
year we find that thorough instruction 
in the Church Catechism is often a pre- 
ventive of crime. “Having made careful 
inquiries, both here and in South-Hast 
London, I am able to state that not one 
of the so-called ‘Hooligans’ who have 
been terrorising our streets is known to 
have. received any instruction in the 
Church Catechism.” Would not our 
country lose if this witness to the no- 
bility of duty were rejected by our land ? 
Again, the so-called State prayers are a 
quiet but effective education in loyalty. 

I will only refer to one other point. 
We are sometimes taunted with “the 
stammering lips of our ambiguous formu- 
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laries,” with the many questions left open. 
But is there not in some quarters a 
diseased determination to have no open 
questions? Think of the wise reticence 
of that creed which has determined the 
central-point of the Christian faith for so 
many centuries. That creed knows how 
to speak, It knows also how to be silent ; 
it deals with the fact, not with the law of 
the fact. Creation ? It does not tell us 
how creation occurred; it tells us of one 
God, the Father Almighty, Maker of 
heaven and earth: Redemption? “Who 
for us men and for our salvation came 
down from heaven, and was made man, 
and was crucified also for us.” The fact, 
not the explanation of the fact. Inspira- 
tion? “The Holy Ghost, who spake by 
25 
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the prophets.” Nothing more. The 
resurrection of the dead? No theory of 
the resurrection such as mars the im- 
mortal works of Pearson and Barrow. 
The number of the elect? The awful 
question of eternal separation from God ? 
There also complete silence, except the 
awful brevity of the words, “to judge 
both the quick and the dead.” The Creed 
still proceeds from light to light, from the 
first light of creation to the last of life 
eternal—from joy to deeper joy, till all 
ends with the life of the world to come. 
Is there no special value in this great 
warning to a diseased horror of open 
questions—a diseased passion for the 
loud assertions as if of omniscience, when 


we have only the obscure glimmering of 
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guesses? Let us put faith in all these 
things together. 

If it is the case that our Church main- 
tains these happy peculiarities: (1) A 
worship which is at once Churchly and 
congregational; (2) the bolder and freer 
use of Scripture; if from this there 
ensues (3) a franker and fuller recogni- 
tion of Scripture as a whole, a manlier 
and more reverent dealing with its con- 
tents—if other elements of Christian 
character seem to be formed by the 
same system ; (4) a humble spirit of ever- 
felt personal confession of sin before God ; 
(5) a noble conception of duty; (6) a 
growth of loyalty, and with it ‘of rever- 
ence and submission to our betters—that 


is, not to those who are a little higher 
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than ourselves in the social scale, but to 
those who are a great deal better in the 
moral and spiritual scale—what follows ? 
I do not say that other Churches and 
Communions in England are doing no real 
work for Christ. I believe, and you all 
believe heart and soul, that they are. I 
have no wish to proselytise from them, 
and I am not going to unchurch them. 
But I do say that our Church possesses 
that quality of moderation which made 
a great Irish layman of the last generation 
speak of it as “the most good-natured 
Church in Christendom”; that it gives 
the most ample provision for worship on 
the true theory of a praying minister and 
praying people; that it reads Scripture 


more fully to its people; that it presents 
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teachers who face difficulties fairly ; that 
it forms a humble character; that its 
tendency is to make duty a watchword 
and loyalty an instinct. I do assert that 
we are bound to continue our efforts that 
her worship, teaching, and spirit may not 
pass away. Let us all hear a Divine 
voice calling to us, “You have your own 
cluster in God’s vineyard. Let it not 
be destroyed, as far as in you lies—for 
a blessing is in it.” 

II. The completeness of the Chris- 
tianity at which it aims. 

The subject about which I now wish 
to speak is the completeness which is 
a condition of the Church’s life and 
stability. The conditions without which, 


in the estimation of the majority of 
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Churchmen, the Church is imperfect, yet 
which even collectively are not fully . 
coextensive with it, most of us probably 
will allow, are four. First, the reception 
of the Holy Scripture and of the dogmatic 
exposition of it in the standards of our 
Church. Secondly, the moral code of the 
New ‘Testament, whole and _ entire. 
Thirdly, the sacramental ordinances 
ordained by Christ Himself. Fourthly, 
the visible continuation of the Divine 
society. Yet the Church is not merely 
a formulated theology, nor merely a com- 
pact moral system, nor merely a sacra- 
mental giving institution, nor merely a 
continuous organisation. First, Christ- 
ianity is not merely a community which 
receives formulated statements about 
30 
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Christ. The Nicene Creed, for instance, 
is no doubt the grandest summary of 
Christology. All Christian ages measure 
their bearings by it. When that Creed 
is deposed, Christ will be dethroned for 
many. Yet the Creed may become, for 
many who profess to receive it, merely a 
set of stereotyped propositions. Moral 
truth cannot be permanently forced in 
upon men’s natures by resistless syllo- 
gisms, Abstract propositions, moral or 
theological, have only a provisional value. 
Behind them are personalities. They are 
to be received not by our intellect merely, 
but by ourselves. It is not enough for a 
man to say,“ I once saw that statement.” 
We require a renovated sight. With the 
Church, as with the individual, life con- 
31 
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sists not in the many things which we say 
we believe, or make believe to believe, 
but in the few things we do believe—with 
which we stand facing eternity. Further, 
Christianity is not merely a system of 
ethics. Many Churches are haunted by 
a special devil, the devil of definition. 
In the recoil from laboured metaphysical 
creeds, men fall back upon the ethies of 
Christianity alone. What many minds 
around are saying is this: “The life of 
the Gospel is not in St. John’s writings, 
or in the Epistle to the Hebrews, or in 
the theology of the Cross, but in the 
refined ethics of part of St. Paul’s Epistles, 
in the sweet and beautiful severity of the 
Sermon on the Mount.” Thus the sinner 


is often robbed of his Saviour. 
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Yet again, Christianity is not merely a 
Church. Christ, indeed, has built up a 
visible communion, with a ministry and 
sacraments. Yet that is not all. A con- 
erete Church may become a dim and 
unlovely skeleton of a radiant ideal. All 
ecclesiastical questions may be looked at 
in a merely Jewish spirit. Union with 
the Church is our duty and privilege, 
but when we see beautiful lives and 
hopeful death outside the communion of 
our Church, let our words be few and 
measured. We have all heard the old 
saying, Hutra ecclesiam nulla salus. But 
the salus here: mentioned is not, I con- 
ceive, the opposite of eternal separation 
from God, but the highest and soundest 
holiness. To him who honestly thinks 
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otherwise I would only say, for my own 
part, with an eloquent preacher (Arch- 
deacon Wilberforce), “ My Christ’s heart 
of love is bigger than your Church of 
cast-iron.” No; Christianity is not 
merely a map of dogma, not merely an 
administrator of precious rites, not merely 
a gathering of Christian people in a 
definite social framework. To put it 
more briefly, Christianity is not merely 
a creed, not merely a code, not merely 
a system of rites, not merely a Church. 
What more, then, is wanted to the com- 
pleteness of Christianity? It implies 
two things more—a person and a life. 
Christianity necessarily implies a living 
Person. In St. Paul’s glowing language, 
we do not find the abstract term “ Chris- 
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tianity.” Christianity is Christ. Christ 
is all in all. In Bishop Lightfoot’s 
glowing paraphrase: “Christ vivifying 
the whole sphere of human life, and 
pervading all its developments.” And, 
lastly, Christianity is a life. This life 
has been lived, it is living; it is in a 
measure liveable by us. This life has 
been lived. We have only to turn to the 
four Gospels for the one white life and 
the one perfect death. Nor, again, is that 
life merely an historical memory of a 
character and work once living and actual. 
It is living and actual still. Thus, in the 
Epistle of St. John, “He is pure,” “He 
is righteous,” “as He is, so are we in this 
world.” This point has been subtly and 
powerfully grasped by Browning in his 
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poem called “A Death in the Desert.” 
He represents St. John as saying: 
‘To me that story, aye, that life and death 

Of which I writ, it was, to me it is, 

Is here and now.” 
Christ’s life, therefore, His very self, 
is personally present with us. “To Him 
that loveth us”—so writes St. John in 
the beginning of the Revelation. Still 
further, this life which was living, and 
which is living, is in a measure liveable 
by us. Now let us well note that this 
is the central idea of our Church’s 
Christian year. This is St. Paul’s Chris- 
tianity—an imitation of Christ. What- 
ever was done by Christ is in a 
sense to be repeated in us. Is it His 


birth? We are born again. Is it His 
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death? We are crucified with Him. 
Is it His ascension? We are risen with 
Him, and are seated at the right hand of 
God. This image of a soul quickened, 
robed, crowned, throned, is St. Paul’s 
Christianity ; cannot the Church live it 
year after year continually and neces- 
sarily? Is this its peculiar type? 
Yes; he who holds the creed, the 
sacraments intensely, may be a High 
Churchman. He who believes in the 
atonement and justification by faith may 
be a Low Churchman. He who clings 
to an ethical code and to reason—that 
great gift of God—may be a Broad 
Churchman. But he who realises the 
personality, and lives the life of Christ, 


is a deep Churchman. Nothing teaches 
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this more vitally than the Christian 
seasons; and they are the National 
Church’s peculiar possession. 

There is a question following from 
what we have said, which many of us 
must be forced to ask at the exigent 
crisis. As we contemplate English 


Christianity—as we remember how 


“God fulfils Himself in many ways, 


Lest one good custom should corrupt the world ”— 


what have we to say of the Disestablish- 
ment of the National Church? Is it 
likely to produce a better, more charitable, 
more peaceful, more Christianised society ? 

Of the manifold reasons for answering 
this momentous question in the negative 
I shall now enter—but briefly, and 
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upon one only. It is founded upon 
certain main characteristics of an Estab- 
lished Church, and it addresses itself ex- 
clusively to thoughtful and religious men. 
Religion deals with man in a twofold 
capacity. It speaks to the individual. 
It also aims at acting upon society 
collectively. For the individual there 
are appeals, arguments, methods, as varied 
as the hearts of men. There is also a 
leverage which has a great community 
for its object, and that leverage is supplied 
by a National Established Church. 
Religion, in the first aspect, aims at 
individual renovation. In the second 
aspect it aims at national renovation. 
There is an important difference in this 
respect between the Church merely as 
39 
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a religious sect, and the Church as a 
religious Establishment. If the Church 
were merely a sect, it would keep aloof 
from society upon principle. The Church 
as an Establishment mingles with society 
upon principle. In the sect as such 
there is generally intense religion or 
there is none. In the Establishment as 
such there is a great public store of 
equable religious sentiment in reserve. 
By means of this individuals are more 
likely to grow serious as life advances. 
Each successive generation is also im- 
bued with widespread prepossessions in 
favour of Christianity. And the great 
moral and religious ideas thus obtain a 
wide currency and an august sanction. 

A fitting instrument for working out 
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the renovation of a people must combine 
four conditions, which cannot be created, 
which must grow from the happy cireum- 
stances of a great history. It must not 
be sporadic and capriciously distributed, 
its action must be coextensive with the 
nation. It must not be at the mercy of 
temporary religious feeling, which ebbs 
and flows. It must run with an equable 
and incessant stream, never at all events 
falling below a certain level. It must be 
connected with the past by an unbroken 
line: it must be rooted in history and 
tradition. Above all, it must possess a 
native witchery—the attractiveness not 
of the theatre, but of the home. Look 
upon the Church which you know—the 
glory of her cathedrals, the sweetness of 
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her village churches, the chimes of her 
thousand bells, the venerable rank of her 
high officials, the charities which radiate 
from her parsonages, her blessing offered 
to every babe, her visits of sympathy and 
instruction ready for every sick man, her 
benediction waiting to be poured upon 
every bridal, her words of hope for every 
grave whose occupant belongs to the 
community of Christian people, her open 
gates and inviting altars not too jealously 
guarded by lay or priestly keepers, the 
music of the Prayer-Book which quivers 
round us day and night, which mingles 
with our common speech, and is some- 
where in every page of the history of the 
last three centuries—which found ex- 
pression for English hearts at the Coro- 
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nation of King Edward vu, at the funeral 
of Wellington, of Nelson, and of the 
beloved Queen Victoria—all these asso- 
ciations, influences, benefits, memories, 
render the National Church surpass- 
ingly attractive. 

I write with full recollection of a 
passage in the Remains of Alexander Knox 
(vol. i. pp. 256-276), to which my atten- 
tion was, I believe, first directed by Pro- 
fessor W. Archer in 1847; and I have no 
doubt that I have unconsciously borrowed 
something of Mr. Knox’s language. 

Before determining to take any part in 
the destruction of such a National Church, 
Christians at least should be certain that 
they can find another instrument equally 
able to affect England collectively, equally 
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a witness to and a means of collective 
renovation. 

In the English language that which is 
now understood by Disestablishment is 
literally a “deed without a name.” For 
Disestablishment is not a genuine Eng- 
lish word. The day after the Establish- 
ment is destroyed (if that evil time ever 
comes) may be bright and balmy. The 
next Sunday the bells may sound and 
the people may gather as before, but 
there will hang over England the twofold 
melancholy of an irreparable sin and of a 
shattered ideal. A sense of shame and 
wrong will weigh upon the conscience of 
a people which has wrought a deed so 
tremendous for a gain so visionary. 
Every parish in England will echo with 
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one fatal sentence—the nation which 
denies its past renounces its future. The 
new England without anational religion 
will not be an England which Christ has 


made new. 


Ill. The tone and, so to speak, 
climate of Christian learning which 
our Church presents in defence of the 
Bible. 

Possibly, in some of our large towns 
and parishes thoughtful young persons, 
students or ladies, have come across 
what some would consider accepted 
commonplaces of the Higher Criticism 
which have made them full of uneasiness 
and pain. Perhaps, in the first instance, 
it will be well to put the matter thus: 
the book about which you are haunted 
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with some doubts is, at least, true for 
the purpose for which it was given; 
true in teaching the will of God; true 
in creating reverence for Him, for our 
neighbours, and for ourselves; true in 
proclaiming, through all the darkness 
of the past, God’s love, until it gathers 
in one deep and burning spot over the 
Cross of Calvary; true to guide us into 
all moral and religious truth. Special 
difficulties must be either on the moral 
or the intellectual side of the Bible 
revelation. (1} In the difficulties on 
the moral side, we should tell them to 
grasp what may be called the essential 
onwardness of the Old Testament. Are 
the difficulties brought before you part 
of the onward progress, taken at a 
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point short of its completion? Suppose 
a consummately wise system of educa- 
tion for young people from sixteen to 
twenty-three years of age: would it not 
be misleading to take the exercises or 
result of examinations held at some age 
between these two dates, and to consider 
the whole education fatally defective 
before the course is completed? Are 
there no mistakes in any part of the 
Book? Is it all as inerrant as parts of 
it undoubtedly are? If we could ask 
one of the holy men who wrote them, 
does it not seem certain that he would 
say with St. Paul, “We have this 
treasure in earthen vessels”? Possibly, 
its history might no more be flawless in 


every part, in every particular fact, than 
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in the entire words and theory of the 
writer. The Holy Ghost spake by the 
prophets; but did God promise freedom 
from any possible mistake? Care was 
taken that we should not interfere with 
the spiritual lifee We must not pay 
false compliments, even to the Bible, 
until we have learned what our flattery 
is worth. (2) Difficulties on the intel- 
lectual side. In parts of the Bible, it 
will be well to remember the words 
of the greatest poet of the generation 
before the last: 


‘* Sure there be prophets on whose spirits rest 


Past things revealed like future.” 


There may be visions in such cases, 
prophetic or quasi- prophetic, which 
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require right understanding. Things 
there are which can only be revealed to 
creatures like ourselves in this form, and 
of which a direct revelation in direct 
human words might lead to tremendous 
error, and must lead to a premature 
revelation of things not meant to be 
disclosed at once. Take, for instance, 
the account of creation in Genesis. Turn 
from Genesis, the account of the old 
creation, to the Apocalypse, which in 
many parts is a record of the new 
creation. The Bible then closes with 
visions or a series of visions. Take, for 
instance, the harpers harping with their 
harps, and the incense offered by the 
saints. Surely it would be absurd to 
suppose that all this imagery is an 
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ordinary, crude, matter-of-fact description 
of material existing things. The harps 
were never made by instrument-makers ; 
the incense was never wept in the gums 
of ordinary trees. Such things belong 
to the ideal; but the ideal is not the 
unreal. Much of this was originally 
suggested by reading a letter addressed 
to a friend of mine by Archbishop 
Temple. What is true is not the Word, 
but the meaning of the Word. What 
stands out grand and supremely above 
all is the belief in God the Father 
Almighty who made things; not, per- 
haps as our fathers supposed, in one 
flashing moment, but made them make 
themselves. And many other things 


may be represented in the same way. 
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In St. John’s Gospel, which begins so 
gloriously like a new Genesis, the Word 
which was with the Father from ever- 
lasting seems to indicate a continuous 
creation—“ My Father worketh hitherto, 
and I work.” Be content to turn aside 
from what Archbishop Temple used to 
eall “this world character” of the Bible, 
and use it as a guide and inspirer of life. 
(3) Never let us forget the supreme 
point in this question. The “ Divine 
Library,” popularly called the Bible, 
was used for the education of our Lord’s 
human soul, He submitted Himself in 
His Incarnation to His mother and to 
His foster-father. The first was not 
deified, the second was not made incap- 


able of error. May not something of 
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this kind be true of the “Divine 
Library ” ? 

Some, at least, of the results of the 
Higher Criticism seem to meet some 
important objections which are raised 
against the volume. Mind, I do not 
commit myself to saying that these 
results are true; but I do say, suppose 
them true, what then? Let me give 
you, as briefly as I can, three imstances, 
It is now received in many quarters that 
there are two Isaiahs—one of Jerusalem, 
the other of Babylon. In his discourse 
lately delivered before the Kaiser, 
Delitzsch said: “We are in the last 
analysis indebted for the blessing of the 
Sabbath and the Sunday to the ancient 


civilised folk who dwelt on the Euphrates 
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and Tiberias” (see Kittel’s Babylonian 
Excavations, pp. 54, 55). You will re- 
member that the second Isaiah (chap. 
lvi.) recurs frequently to keeping the 
Sabbaths as a certain mark of Israelites 
wherever born or sons of the stranger. 
Does it not tend to furnish a complete 
answer to Delitzsch’s observation to 
say that a prophet of transcendent 
powers, who was ex hypothesi in direct 
contact with the Babylonians, claims the 
Sabbath as distinctly Israelite? And, 
indeed, the two subjects were absolutely 
different, as is clearly shown by the 
Babylonian remains. The one so-called 
Sabbath was only for seven days, only 
during two months, then as a precaution 


against a malevolent God, who made 
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these days unlucky—not as the ordinance 
of a beneficent God, who made them for 
the rest and happiness, not only of man, 
but of the lower creatures. (4) Consider 
the Higher Criticism upon the Book of 
Canticles. St. Bernard’s lofty dreams of 
its spiritual interpretation; the exquisite 
mosaic work of flowers and fruits offered 
by the genius of Bossuet; the beautiful 
but broken and somewhat inconsistent 
guesses of Bishop Lowth, have been 
superseded by Ewald and Renan. To the 
former belongs the divination which does 
not always accompany high scholarship. 
The dramatic character of the piece had 
long been guessed, but there were no 
marks to guide the student to the assign- 
ment of the verses. But according to 
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Ewald’s interpretation, almost every line 
consistently follows to its natural inter- 
locutors. Of these the chief are three; 
the betrothed Shulamite, the shepherd, 
~ and Solomon himself, not as author of the 
book—not to his glory, but to his shame. 
The climax, giving the whole objective of 
the piece, comes in the beautiful phrase, 
a little before the close: “ Many waters 
cannot quench love, neither can the 
floods drown it: if a man would give all 
the substance of his house for love, it 
would utterly be contemned” (Solomon’s 
Song viii. 7). Thus understood, this 
beautiful piece becomes, on the whole, a 
song of purity,—an everlasting and burn- 
ing protest against polygamy,—and affords 


an ethical elevation from it by which we 
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can thoroughly understand how the holy 
estate of matrimony is consecrated to be a 
representation of the spiritual marriage 
and unity between Christ and His 
Church. The third passage to which I 
wish to refer would be Hos. ii. and ii, 
The anguish burned and branded into the 
prophet’s simple and affectionate soul is 
made the means for making him under- 
stand the guilt and horror of alienation 
from God by idolatry. The husband 
waits and watches for the restoration of 
Gomer, his fallen wife. The colours of 
romance or the pencil of poetry can show 
nothing like it as interpreted to us by 
later scholars. Not Arthur, in that 
suberb movement where Tennyson de- 


scribes his guilty queen, comes so close to 
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the tenderest love there is in the human 
heart. Over the whole conception of 
prophecy the fulfilments are not forced or 
arbitrary. We find in it “the consum- 
mation in life of that which was prepared 
in life.” It does not spend itself in co- 
incidences of details, though these are not 
wanting. With Ewald and Professor 
Kirkpatrick, though one may dissent 
from them on particular points, yet at 
least prophecy is one vast tidal move- 
ment, not an impulse to detach currents 
towards one point. 

I close with some words in reference 
to the New Testament. Pious Infidelity 
and Eneyclopedia Biblica have lately 
been dissected and branded by an 
eminent Churchman. It is, I think, 
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difficult sometimes to understand half- 
apologetic deference by writers of a 
very different and much more Christian 
class of negative criticism upon the 
Fourth Gospel. No one who follows 
the majestic fulness, the precision, the 
calm of Bishop Westcott—throwing out 
line after line and link after link till 
the coil gradually winds round the | 
author, proving him a Jew of Galilee, 
a fisher of the Galilean Lake, an eye- 
witness of Christ, the Apostle St. John— 
ought to clamour for much more 
evidence. Some writers of the class to 
which I refer are, to do them justice, 
intensely convinced that with St. Paul’s 
evidence, at an earlier date than St. 


John’s—nay, with -the self-evidence of 
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Christ to the soul—the Church and the 
Apostles’ and Nicene Creeds are amply 
sufficient for belief. Either Christ 
created the Church, or the Church 
ereated Christ. But Christ was not 
created by the Church, because the 
Church had no power of forming such 
a conception. But only think what the 
conception of the Fourth Gospel as 
unauthentic involves. Not only does 
it claim to come from St. John; it dares 
to represent the august figure of the 
Saviour of mankind, whom the writer 
had never seen. In the First Epistle of 
St. John he claims to have heard His 
very words, which he never had heard, 
and thus it robs Christian hearts of a 


comfort in life and a hope in death 
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which men and women have held 
through all ages of Christendom. The 
colossal morality called the Church 
requires a colossal Christ whom she 
adores. The impoverishment of the 
Church from a pecuniary point of view, 
and even the diminution of its income, 
are bitter to us for reasons which are 
not selfish. But what must be the 
formidable diminution of narratives about 
Christ which glorify this sad earth upon 
which we live and the loss of those words 
which are spirit and are life? Let us 
be zealous in defending this Book; but 
while we do so, let us not confuse the 
disproof or disappearance of some par- 
ticular interpretation, which has been 


only an obstinate mistake. That Book 
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in its substance is wonderful and ever- 
lasting. The years as they pass by can 
write no wrinkles upon its brow. There 
is a sorrow for “flowers a’ wede awa’,” 
as the tender old Scotch song says. In 
the great prophet Isaiah some such 
sorrow is expressed by the repeated 
“ The grass withereth, the flower fadeth ” ; 
but the life of Nature works inex- 
tinguishably spring after spring, and the 
true life of the great spiritual Book has 
its perpetual rejuvenescence also. “The 
grass withereth, the flower fadeth, but 
the Word of God abideth for ever.” 
Let us not fear; God will take care of 
His truth. 5 

I entertain little doubt that many of 


the most thoughtful of our separated 
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brethren take this view of the English 
Establishment. I once congratulated a 
Quaker friend of great wealth and lofty 
principles, as well as extensive learning, 
upon a splendid gift which he had 
bestowed upon the Established Church. 
There was probably something in my 
tone suggestive of a certain amount of 
modest curiosity; he immediately pro- 
ceeded to answer the thought which he 
had detected in my manner. I wish I 
could recall his own words. But what 
he said to me was substantially this :— 
The Society to which he belonged ap- 
peared to him to be the deepest existing 
retreat for spiritual religion, for finding 
the true light. Long experience, how- 


ever, convinced him that it was a quiet 
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refuge to which only a few select souls 
entered—what Wordsworth said of the 


wren : 


“No hermit ever had so fine an eye 


For shadowy quietness.” 


But experience also proved to him that 
the Established Church was a _ most 
influential means for diffusing Christ- 
ianity among the masses, and laying a 
hand of purity and order upon men 
and women of the English race. This, 
he said, was his reason for helping that 
community, as he clearly saw that neither 
the Society of Friends nor any other 
Christian body was able to do the 


work so well. 
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